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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE? 


Tne expression, “religious 
experience,” I suspect is often 
used, without very clear con- 
ceptions of its meaning. ‘That 
there is such a thing—that ma- 
ny have it—and that all should 
seek for it, there is no doubt. 
Many have it, who perhaps 
have never very distinctly con- 
sidered it; and many, if they 
thought enough of it to discern 
its nature and worth, would esti- 
mate it far higher than they 
now do. Indeed every one has 
it, who is actuated by the prin- 
ciples and motives of the gos- 
pel; and every one obtains more 
of it, in proportion as his affee- 
tions, his temper and conduet, 
are formed and governed by the 
instructions of our holy Re- 
deemer. 

Examples of the power of re- 
ligion, judiciously selected, may 
awaken the thoughtless, stimu- 
late the sluggish, give fresh ex- 
citement to those who have made 
some progress, and perhaps 
rouse even the vicious to serious 
reflection. But examples of re- 
ligious experience are not al- 
ways judiciously selected; and 
Ibelieve that, without any evil 
ne much evil has actual- 

y been done, by proposing those 
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only as examples of the power of 
religion, who have felt what 
others, perhaps not less pious, 
but differently constituted, or 
who have never been in the same 
circumstances, could not have 
felt. Much evil, I believe, has 
resulted from the opinion which 
has been so produced, that we 
can then only be said to have 
“experienced religion,® when we 
can mark, with exactness the 
time in which we were first 
brought from darkness into mare 
vellous light; and can retrace 
all the cireumstances and events, 
by which we were delivered from 
sin, and became the children of 
God. I do not say, nor do I 
mean even to intimate, that men 
who have received such extra- 
ordinary impressions, are not 
often very affeeting examples of 
the power of divine truth. But 
I mean that, all cannot be such 
examples; and that many, very 
many, under very different cir- 
cumstances, in a different man- 
ner, and in different degress, 
may have as actual experience 
of the efficacy of religious prin- 
ciples and hopes. In partial 
and unjust conceptions on this 
subject, originates much of that 
separating spirit, which deforms 
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and deranges the christian world; 
and many, whom our blessed 
Lord would have comforted and 
encouraged, from the same cause 
have endured unutterable fear 
and distress, and perhaps have 
been all their life time subject 
to bondange. 

Distinetly to answer the in- 
quiry, “what is religious — 
rience?” we must first consider, 
what is religion?—for our expe- 
rieuce, to deserve the name of 
religious, must at least be con- 
sistent with the great and pri- 
mary principles of that religion, 
to whose power we attribute 
what we experience. I think 
there is no other way of consid- 
ering the subject, which will 
lead us so directly to the most 
just and satisfactory conclu- 
sions. 

In defining religion then, I 
should say, that it consisted of 
all those doctrines, principles, and 
rules, which God has given for 
the regulation of the temper, af- 
fections, and conduct of man in 
this world, in order to his pre- 
paration for a better. ‘This is 
avery general definition; but, if 
I mistake not, it very plainly 
comprehends all which is neces- 
sary to a proper answer of the 
inquiry, “what is religious ex- 
perience?” for, let religion con- 
sist of what you will, we can 
properly be said to experience 
the power of those parts of it 
only, which are of a praetieal 
nature. 

Let this definition be admit- 
ted, and religious experience is, 
an experience of THE PRACTICAL 
INFLUENCE Of the doctrines, prin- 
ciples, and rules, which God has 
given for the regulation of our 
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tempers, affections, and conduct 
in this world, in order to our 
preparation for a better. This 
definition is also general; but 
the particulars which are includ- 
ed in it are, I think, very appar- 
ent. Noram I aware that any 
fair example can be adduced of 
the power of religion, which 
will not illustrate and confirm 
its correctness. It admits of 
eases which may be very extra- 
ordinary; but I think enables us 
to judge with a good degree of 
accuracy, whether all the extra- 
ordinary cases whieh are pro- 
duced, are actually examples of 
religious experience. It shows 
us also, that there may be much 
experience of this sort, which is 
not extraordinary, and yet not 
less important and _ valuable; 
not less adapted, when proper- 
ly considered, to give consola- 
tion, and hope, ee joy to those 
who feel it, than is that which is 
occasioned by some powerful ef- 
fect, suddenly produced upon the 
mind or heart of a confirmed 
sinner, awakening him to a sense 
of his condition, and bringing 
him to repentance and holiness. 

It is by the application of prin- 
ciples to practice alone, that we 
can acquire experience; which 
strictly and properly means, 
knowledge derived from practice. 
Every doctrine, principle, and 
rule of religion, being of a prac- 
tical nature, may therefore come 
within our experience; but then 
only can we be said to have had 
experience of any doetrine, prin- 
ciple, or rule, when we have ap- 
plied it to our practice, and have 
thus acquired a knowledge and 
conviction of its efficacy. We 
may obtain knowledge by, other 
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means; but till we have practis- 
ed what we know, we cannot 
know it by experience; and no 
one can have religious eaperience 
any further, than he makes the 
doctrines and precepts of reli- 
gion the rules of his temper, af- 
fections, and conduct. ‘These 
appear to me to be very obvious 
and important truths; and teuths 
which, acknowledged, and fol- 
lowed into their consequences, 
will correct some very errone- 
ous ideas upon the subject. 

It must be evident, from the 
difference of natural capacities 
and dispositions, of educations, 
of conditions, and of the various 
circumstances of our lives, that 
there must be different degrees 
of this experience; differences 
in its operations, its appearan- 
ces, and its expressions, even 
where it will be admitted that 
it is actually possessed. One is 
ignorant, and ean no more form 
the clear and strong conceptions 
of the doctrines and duties of 
religion, which are formed by 
some others, than a man who is 
short sighted can see clearly the 
distant prospect, which another, 
who has not this defect, can see 
plainly. One is ardent and 
sanguine, and always speaking 
and aeting immediately from the 
impressions of the moment. He 
Kindles at every new excitement; 
and his experience, if often de- 
lightful, is frequently contradie- 
tory. Another is cool and de- 
liberate; but his experience, 
though less imposing, is perhaps 
as much more uniform, as his 
convictions are more deeply set- 
tled. One has a tendency in his 
constitution to melancholy, which 
often clouds his happiest sensa- 


tious, and casts a gloom over his 
brightest hopes; and another is 
always cheerful, and enjoys 
more, even under the pressure of 
many adversities, than do many 
who are subject to depression of 
spirits, in their most favored mo- 
ments. Qne practises religion 
and virtue, amidst all the pri- 
vations and discouragements of 
poverty; and another has little 
experience of their influence, but 
what he has obtained in the most 
ior tee circumstances. Some 
aving been indulged with every 
advantage of a pious education, 
from their childhood have walk- 
ed with God; and others, who 
have been reared in impiety and 
vice, have been reformed, and 
brought to the holiness of the 
gospel. Some are naturally ir- 
ritable and impetuous in their 
tempers, and others, gentle and 
forbearing. Even supposing all 
these persons to have precisely 
the same religious sentiments, 
how different must he their temp- 
tations, their trials, the opera- 
tions of their minds, their expe- 
rience? From the peculiarities 
of their natural constitutions, 
and the difference of their con- 
ditions, we might, and ought, to 
expect that one will be sudden- 
ly, and another very gradually 
affected with religion; that one 
will be made by it as happy as 
he ean be in this world, while 
another, perhaps at least equal- 
ly pious, may seareely dare to 
raise even his eyes to heaven. 
One will be most deeply interest- 
ed in certain doctrines, and an- 
other in others. One will feel 
every day, what another feels 
only occasionally; aud one will 
experience rapture, where an- 
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other will feel only fear, and 
care, and dejection. With one, 
nothing will be accounted expe- 
rience, which is not remarkable; 
and another will account the se- 
rene and peaceful state of the 
mind, which is felt in a recur- 
rence to a day of calm, but stea- 
dy pursuit of ordinary duties, to 
be far the most valuable expe- 
rience, because it exposes less to 
temptations, to reverses, and to 
sorrows. But various as may 
be the kinds and degress of it, I 
know of no safer rule, i in forming 
our judgments upon the question, 
‘is mine the experience which 
the gospel approves, and which 
YI may believe to be the genuine 
fruit of religion?” than seriously 
to consider, whether ours are in- 
deed christian principles, and 
whether the principles which we 
receive, and by which we profess 
to be actuated, have been faithful- 
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ly applied to our practice? As 
we are liable to deception in our 
prineiples, and motives, and feel- 
ings, we may of course be de. 
ceived in our experience; and 
attribute it to religion, when it 
has in fact another, and a ver 
different origin. But let it be 
remembered, that as religious 
expericnee is the fruit of the 
oc of the gospel faithful- 
y applied, so the fruit of genu- 
ine christian experience, will be 
increasing fidelity. Have you, 
reader, this evidence that you 
are born of God? I rejoice in 
your possession of it. But let 
him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall; for not 
only must we have, but we must 
retain the spirit of Christ, or we 
are none of his. 

[To some mistakes on this 
subject, we may ask attention in 
a future number. | 


ee 


THOUGHTS ON THE MEDIATION OF THE SON OF GOD, 
_ meteese. 8 . " * ” 
Corresponding with “Butler’s Analogy. 


Resumed and concluded from p- 113. 


Ir would be easy to mention 
many more, of judges, of kings, 
of prophets, and of priests, who 
acted the part of mediators, and 
on whose account special favors 
were bestowed on the wicked 
people in Israel. Indeed, in 
every instance in which favor 
was shown to the nation in an- 
swer to prayer, we have an in- 
stance of mediation. 

In reply to the intercession of 
Abraham for the people of So- 
dom, God assured him, that if 
there should be found ten righ- 
teous persons in the city, he 


would spare it for the ten’s sake. 
This shows the regard which 
God has to righteous characters, 
and of what importance they are 
to the safety of a city or a na- 
tions and that it is consistent 
with the principles of divine 
government, to bestow favor on 
the wicked, from regard to the 
righteous. Had there been but 
ten righteous persons in Sodom, 
they would have been mediators 
of sufficient efficacy to save the 
city from the impending storm. 
And although there was but one, 
yet so long as he remained in 
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the city, he stood between the 
devoted inhabitants and death. 
The angel said unto Lot, “Haste 
thee, eseape thither; for I cannot 
do any thing till thou be come 
thither.” Klijah and Elisha 
were such powerful mediators, 
that they were represented as 
the defenee of the nation, “the 
chariots of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof.” 

In Ezek. xiv. 14, we have 
something pertinent to the pre- 
sent purpose. In threatening to 
bring judgments on the land of 
Israel, God said to the prophet, 
“Though these three men, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in 
in it, they should deliver but 
their own souls by their righ- 
teousness.”” This is repeated 
again and again. While this 
passage with great plainness and 
solemnity announces, that the 
mediation of these three emi- 
nent saints would be unavailing 
in that particular case, it as 
plainly implies, that it had been 
common with God, in other eases, 
fo spare a guilty people through 
the mediation of such men. 
Had it not been consistent in any 
ease, to show mercy to the guil- 
ty on account of such righteous 
men, why were they thus 
brought to view on that occa- 
sion? 

In Jer. xv. 1, we have a pas- 
sage of similar import. ‘Then 
said the Lord unto me, though 
Moses and Samuel stood before 
me, my mind could not be to- 
wards this people.” In former 
times Moses and Samuel had 
been two of the most powerful 
mediators that had been known 
in Israel. Each of them in his 
turn had stood singly before 


God, and prevailed in supplicat- 
ing mercy for that nation. But 
in the days of Jeremiah, the peo- 
ple had beceme so corrupt and 
wicked, that even both of these 
prophets together would not 
have been sufficient to turn away 
the anger of Jehovah, or secure 
the nation from the approaching 
calamity. 

‘Thus it appears, that for some 
reason Ged has seen fit to ae- 
cept of this lower kind of medi- 
ation. In numerous instances 
he suspended calamities, length- 
ened out the day of grace, and 
bestowed merey, threugh the 
mediation of individuals emi- 
nent for piety and virtue. We 
may then ask, what objection 
ean be stated against the sup- 
posed mediation of the Son of 
God, which will not be of equal 
foree against the mediation of 
Moses, or any of the saints who 
have been named? If it were 
not inconsistent with the free- 
ness of divine mercy, to bestow 
temporal salvation through the 
mediation of Moses and others, 
why should it be thought ineon- 
sistent or dishonorable fer God, 
to bestow eternal salvation on 
penitent sinners, through the me- 
diation of hisown Son? IfIre- 
member correctly, Mr. ‘I’. Paine, 
in his letter to Mr. Samuel Ad- 
ams, thought it to be absurd, to 
suppose that prayer could be of 
any avail to procure favors from 
the hand of God. But why? Pro- 
bably he thought to bestow fa- 
vors in answer to prayer, was in- 
consistent with the freeness of 
divine mercy; and that it was 
an idea dishonorable to Ged, to 
suppose supplication ta be nee- 
essary. God, he would have 
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said, needs no importunity; his 
mercy is too free to be procured 
by entreaty. Perhaps also some 
of the Israelites thought it would 
have been more to the honor of 
God, had he bestowed his favors 
on that people without the te- 
dious round of sacrifices, and sin 
offerings, and without regard to 
the prayers of Moses, Samuel, 
and others. But such, we may 
believe, were not the views and 
feelings of the pious people, who 
had more confidence in the wis- 
dom of Jehovah, than they had 
in their own contracted under- 
standings. At the present day 
there may be many, who think 
it would he a much greater dis- 
play of divine merey, if God 
would bestow pardon and salva- 
tion on the wicked, without re- 
quiring repentance as a condition 
of forgiveness. 

Indeed, if we allow ourselves 
to set up our own wisdom, as 
the standard by which the con- 
duet of Jevovah should be regu- 
lated, it will be easy to find ob- 
jections against every branch of 
the Divine administration. How 
natural it would be to impeach 
the goodness of God, in subject- 
ing mankind to the necessity of 
obtaining the bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when it 
would be so easy with him, to 
supply all their wants by mir- 
acles! How readily should we 
deny the perfection of his gov- 
ernment, on account of the sin 
and misery which actually exists 
in the world he has made! Hf 
we are unable to see, why it was 
impossible or improper, that mor- 
al and natural evil should be ab- 
solutely excluded from the uni- 
verse by the constitution of nature 
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or providenec, shall we presume 
to be judges of what is neeessary 
or proper for the recovery and 
salvation of sinful men! 

There had been a long sueces- 
sion of typical sacrifices for sin, 
and typical mediators; ‘But 
now once in the end of the world 
Christ appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
—“How, and in what way,” 
says Dr. Butler, “it had its effi- 
eacy, there are not wanting per- 
sons, who have endeavoured to 
explain; but Ido not find that 
the scripture has explained it.” 
In this remark I perfeetly ac- 
quiesee. ‘The many explanations 
which have been given, have e- 
vinced nothing more clearly, 
than the folly of attempting to 
explain what God has thought 
fit to conceal. With sincerity I 
ean say, I do not find that the 
scripture has explained “how or 
in what way” the sacrifiee of 
the Son of God has its efficacy. 
But I ean say the same in re- 

ard to all the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic dispensation; the same 
of all the typical mediations, and 
the same in respect to the efhiea- 
ey of prayer. Must I therefore 
sit in judgment on the Divine 
conduct, deny the propriety and 
utility of his institutions? Or 
may I pretend to explain what 
God hath kept secret, or pro- 
fess to be wise above what is 
written? Is it not a more mod- 
est and safe course, to confide in 
the wisdom of God respecting 
his appointments; to oalens 
faithfully the duties which he 
has enjoined; to leave unexplain- 
ed those reasons for his conduct, 
which his wisdom has kept hid 
from our view; and by patient 
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continuance in well doing, “wait 
for his Sen from heaven?”—*“So 
Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many; and to them 


that look for him shall he ap- 


pear a second time without sin 
unto salvation.” 


ie 


SKETOH OF THE HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. SECT. III. 


Arter the death of Luther, 
the Council proceeded to exam- 
ine his opinions. ‘The first list 
related to his views of the scrip- 
tures and traditions. From the 
Lutheran books they stated the 
following articles. 

4. 66° hat the necessary doc- 
trine of Christian faith is whol- 
ly contained in the holy serip- 
ture, and that it is a human in- 
vention to add to them unwritten 
traditions.” 

2. “That of the books of the 
Old Testament, none should be 
reekoned but those which have 
been received by the Jews.” By 
the same article it also appears 
that the Lutherans doubted the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—that of James—the 
second Epistle of Peter—the see- 
ond and third of John-—that of 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

3. “That to understand the 

scriptures well, or to allege the 
proper words, it is necessary to 
have recourse to the texts in the 
original tongue in which they 
were written, and to reprove the 
Latin translation as full of er- 
rors.” 
_ 4 “That the divine seripture 
18 most easy and perspicuous, 
and that to understand it, neith- 
er gloss nor comment is neces- 
sary, but only to have the spirit 
of a sheep of Christ’s pasture.” 

To these the Council subjoin- 
ed a 5th article for discussion, 





which was this:—“W hether Ca- 
nons, with anathematisms ad- 
joined, should be framed against 
all these articles.” 

“Upon the two first, the di- 
vines discoursed in four congre- 
gations; and in the first, all a- 
greed that the christian faith is 
eontained partly in the scriptures 
and partly in traditions.” It 
was judged that the scriptures 
and the traditions were of equal 
authority. The major part of 
the Council said, that it was 
necessary to account that trans- 
lation which formerly had been 
read in the ehurches, and used 
in the sehools as divine and au- 
thentic, otherwise they should 
yield the cause to the Lutherans, 
and open a gate to innumerable 
heresies hereafter. Some euri- 
ous reasons were offered in sup- 
port of this opinion; one was 
this—*‘that if the providence of 
God has given an authentic 
scripture to the Jews, and an 
authentie New Testament to the 
Greeks, it eannot be said with- 
out derogation that the chureh of 
Rome, more beloved than the rest, 
hath been destitute of this great 
benefit; and therefore that the 
same Holy Ghost, who dictated 
the hely books, dictated also 
that translation, which ought to 
be aceepted by the church of 
Rome.” 

A dispute arose ry Bap the 
liberty to be allowed in explain- 
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ing the scriptures. Some sup- 
posed that divines of that age 
ought not to be confined to the 
interpretations which had been 
given by the ancient doctors of 
the church; but that each one 
had a right to employ his own 
talents in giving the sense of 
scripture; and to prohibit this 
would be spiritual tyranny. 
Those of the contrary opinion 
said, that popular license would 
be worse than tyranny, that it 
was best te curb the unbridled 
wits, otherwise they could not 
hope to see an end to the pre- 
sent contentions. One of the 
Council gave it as his opinion, 
that the doctrines of faith were 
now so cleared, “that they ought 
no more to learn them out of the 
scriptures.” Another said that 
the understanding of the serip- 
tures must be fitted to the times 
and expounded according to the 
current rites. But Cardinal 
Pacceco said, “that the serip- 
tures had been expounded by so 
many and so excellent men in 
goodness and learning, that there 
was no hope to add any good 
thing more; that all the new her- 
esies sprang from the new eapo- 
sitions of scripture, and there- 
fore it was best to bridle the 
sauciness of modern wits, and 
make them content to be govern- 
ed by the ancients.” ‘To this 
the council generally consented. 

After spending much time on 
the preceding articles, they came 
to that respecting nathemas. 
It was supposed that to make 
decrees without subjoining ana- 
themas against dissenters, was 
about equal to making no decree 
of faith at all. Still it was 
thought too rigorous to pronounce 
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an anathema against every man 
who might in some particular 
dissent from the vulgar transla- 
tion. On the ul they con- 
cluded to form two decrees; the 
first was to embrace the cata- 
logue of books to be deemed ea. 
nonical, and the traditions. 
This deeree was to conclude 
with an anathema. ‘The second 
decree was “to comprehend the 
translation and the sense of 
scripture, as if the decree were 
a remedy against the abuse of 
so many interpretations and im- 
pertinent expositions.”” By this 
Council the Apoecryphal books 
were placed on a level with 
those of the Old Testament and 
the New. 

On the sth of April, 1546, 
which was forty-one days from 
the time of Luther’s death, the 
Council published the precon- 
eerted decrees. The substance 
of the deerees as given by Fa- 
ther Paul may be thus stated. 

First. “Aiming to preserve 
the purity of the gospel which 
was promised by the prophets, 
published by Christ, and preach- 
ed by the apostles as the foun- 
tain of all truth, and discipline 
of manners—which truth and 
discipline are contained in the 
books, and unwritten traditions, 
received by the apostles from 
the mouth of Christ, and dictat- 
ed to them by the Holy Ghost, 
and passed from one to another; 
the Synod doth, according to the 
example of the Fathers, receive 
with equal reverence all the 
books of the Old ‘Testament and 
the New, and the traditions be- 
longing to faith and manners, as 
proceeding from the mouth of 
Christ, or dictated by the Holy 
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Spirit and preserved in the 
Catholic church.” After nam- 
ing the several books, the decree 
concludes thus—‘“that if any 
will not receive them ail as sa- 
ered and canonical in all parts, 
as they are read in the Catho- 
lic chureh, and contained in the 
vulgar edition, or shall witting- 
ly and purposely despise the 
traditions, let him be anathe- 
ma.” 

Second. “That the vulgar 
edition shall be held for authen- 
tic in public lectures, disputa- 
tions, sermous, and expositions, 
and none shall dare to refuse it. 
That the holy seriptures cannot 
he expounded against the sense 
held by the holy mother, the 
church; nor against the common 
consent of the fathers, though 
with purpose to conceal those 
expositions; and that the offend- 
ers shall be punished by the or- 
dinaries. That the vulgar edi- 
tion should be most exactly 
printed. ‘That no books of re- 
ligion be printed, sold, or kept, 
without the author’s name, and 
that the approbation appear in 
the frontispiece of the book, up- 
on the pain of excommunication 
and pecuniary punishment.” 

The remaining part of the 
second decree relates to a pro- 
fane use of the language of the 
scriptures. 

It may be useful for christians 
in this country to reflect on the 


dering events, that we are free 
from the spiritual dominion 
which the Council of Trent at- 
tempted to establish. That 
Couneil had doubtless as good 
a right to decree articles of 
faith, and to bind the conscien- 
ees of men, as any Couneil or 
any class of ministers in ancient 
or modern times. But had it 
been in their power to carry 
their decrees into effeet, what 
would now have been our condi- 
tion! The work of reformation 
would have been immediately 
suspended, the errors and the 
darkness of that Council would 
have been established for truth 
and light in every part of chris- 
tendom! While we refleet with 
gratitude on our escape from pa- 
pal tyranny, let us stand fast in 
the liberty of the gospel; and 
neither submit to chains which 
others may forge for us, nor 
make fetters for others, nor for 
ourselves, nor for our posterity. 
Let there be no Cardinal Pac- 
ceco among us, who shall have 
the folly or the effrontery to say, 
‘that the scriptures have been 
expounded by so many and so 
excellent men in goodness and 
learning, that there is no hope 
to add any good thing more; that 
all the new heresies spring from 
the new expositions of scripture, 
and therefore it is best to bridle 
the sauciness of modern wits, 
and make them content to be 


kindness of Ged to us, in so or- governed by the ancients.” 


I 


DEFENCE OF THE LETTER FROM ONE CLERGYMAN TO ANOTHER; 
In reply to Minimus. 


For the Christian Disciple. 
Sir, 


sentiment was the occasion of 


From a conviction that your uncharitableness, I was first led 
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to examine its correctness. It 
is not my wish to wound your 
feelings; but as your answer has 
failed of convineing me, you will 
suffer me to reply. It will not 
be needful that I should remark 
on every thing in your answer. 
As the answer rests on one prin- 
ciple, if 1 can show that to be 
incorrect, the things which rest 
upon it will fallof course. The 
prineiple is concisely this; that 
a person may really appear to 
himself as the chief of sinners, 
while he sees reason to believe he 
is not. ‘This you illustrate thus, 
‘the pain of a person in distress 
may appear to him greater than 
that of any other person; while 
at the same time he sees reason 
to believe, that the pains of oth- 
ers are greater than his own.” 
This principle is, I believe, 
founded in misapprehension, and 
by blending things together, 


whieh ought to be separately 


viewed. ‘The pains of a person 
ii distress’? may be such, as to 
lead him inconsiderately to say, 
no other person ever endured 
pain se great as mine; but a 
moment’s reflection may convince 
him of the centrary; and when 
‘‘he sees the evidence to believe,” 
that the pains of others have been 
sreater than his own, it ceases 
to appear to him that his own are 
the greatest ofall. At one time 
a person’s attention is so fixed 
on his own sins or his own pains, 
that he makes no proper com- 
parison between his state and 
that of others; then it is that his 
own seem the greatest; but, dur- 
ing this time, he does not “see 
evidence to believe” the eontrary. 
When that evidence is clearly 


Defence of the letter 
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seen, it corrects the misapprehen- 
sion. 

It may also be observed, that 
a igs I rempe feels his own 
guilt, and his own pains, in such 

a manner, as it is impossible he 
should feel the guilt and pains 
of any other person. He feels 
them as Ais own; and this pecul- 
iar feeling may give rise to the 
incorrect and improper language 
which is adopted in both eases, 

lL admit, that “the heart forms 
the eharacter;”* that a christian 
has more access to his own heart 
than to the hearts of others; that 
‘no one can tell how much light 
another sins against,” &e. but I 
do not admit, that it hence fol- 
lows, that “every christian in the 
exercise of humility must appear 
to himself the chief of sinners.” 
Let the christian “in the exer- 
cise of humility” spend an even- 
ing in company with the ungod- 
ly, and hear them uttering the 
most horrid blasphemies against 
God, against Jesus Christ and 
his religion, and wishing dam- 
nation toall his followers. Will 
this christian “appear to him- 
self’ the vilest monster in the 
company? Will he say, of all 
hearts mine is still the most 
wicked? Wall he not rather 
fall before God, and adore that 
goodness which made him to dif- 
fer, which gave him a heart to 
love and admire what others 
blaspheme? 

In answer to my first objection 
you say, “It is not maintained 
that humility leads people in all 
instances to believe, that their 
hearts are worse than the hearts 
of others; but te view them as 
appearing worse.” But if hu- 
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mility be of such a deluding ten- 
dency, as to make things “ap- 
pear” to us contrary to what we 
‘ssee reason to believe” they real- 
ly are, what disease of the mind 
could be more calculated to lead 
us to call good evil, and evil 

od, to put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness? 

My second objection was—“If 
it were habitual with christians 
to entertain such views of them- 
selves, it would be impossible 
for them to make a profession of 
religion in sincerity and upright- 
ness.’ To this you answer— 
“This objection would be well 
founded, if it were maintained 
that christians view their hearts 
at all times worse than the hearts 
of all others; but this” you say, 
‘is not maintained.” Itis howev- 
er maintained that “every echris- 
tian in the evercise of humility 
must appear to himself the chief 
of sinners.” Does it not then 
clearly follow from what you 
have admitted, and what you 
have asserted, that “to make a 
profession of religion in sincert- 
ty and uprightness,” the chris- 
tian must take an opportunity 
todo it when he is not “in the 
exercise of humility?” 

It is granted that, ‘as ehris- 
tians have some sinful exerecis- 
es of heart, so they have some 
holy exercises of heart, which 
are totally different from all the 
feelings and affections of the im- 
penitent, and afford evidence 
that they have been born of the 
spirit, and are qualified to own 
Christ before men.” But does 
not this “evidence,? resulting 
from “holy affection,” make it 
“appear” to the saint, that there 
‘'$ something better in his heart, 


than there was formerly, or than 
there now is in the hearts of 
“the impenitent?” While he 
has this evidence of a renewed 
heart, does his own heart still 
appear the vilest of allP If it 
be the nature of humility to make 
a person “appear to himself? 
the vilest of all creatures, must 
it not follow, that the more hum- 
ble a person is, the more vile he 
will “appear” to himself to be; 
and the more unfit to profess re- 
ligion? As it is only while “in 
the exercise of humility” that a 
person resembles Christ, will it 
not follow from your hypothe- 
sis, that the more a person re- 
sembles the Lord Jesus, the viler 
his own heart will appear to 
him; that the more goodness he 
really has in his heart, the more 
wicked it must “appear to him- 
selfr’? Unless, then, he infers 
from his heart’s “appearing”’ to 
him the vilest of all hearis, that 
it is not so in reality, how ean he 
profess friendship to Christ, 
without acting in direct contra- 
diction to his own views of him- 
self? Must he not act on the 
evidence he has “to believe,” 
that his humility has occasioned 
his heart to “appear” much 
worse than it really is? 

I have no wish to have chris- 
tians think of themselves other- 


“wise than “soberly, as they ought 


to think.”” We have all abun- 
dant reason to lie low before 
God. I am not afraid that 
ehristians will be, or “appear” 
tobe, too humble? My fear is, 
that they will offend God, and 
dishonor religion, by an incon- 
siderate use ‘of customary lan- 
suage, and saying things which 
willnot bearexamination, ‘There 
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is one view of the subject which 
I cannot omit to state, although 
I must state it with reluetanee. 
it is this:—when it is the fash- 
ion for christians to use the lan- 
guage in question, and when it is 
generally understood by them, 
that “every christian in the ex- 
ereise of humility must appear 
to himself as the chief of sin- 
ners,’ and that his heart must 
“appear” to him the most wick- 
ed of all hearts; what, under 
these circumstances, is the im- 
port of the language? Is it not 
plainly this, “Z am a humble 
christian?” If it be the known 


opinion of him who uses the lan- 
guage, that it is humility of heart 
which leads to it, I do not see 
how the conclusion can be avoid- 
ed, that his saying, “1 appear to 
myself the vilest sinner in the 
world,” is equivalent to saying, 


“TI am a very humble christian.” 

I doubt not, however, that in 
times of darkness and depression, 
real christians may use such lan- 
guage im sincerity, without any 
consideration of its being sup- 
posed to import a humble mind. 
But lam unable to see on what 
ground a person can be justified 
in using such language, while 
he “sees reason to believe” the 
contrary. 


Parable of the four citizens. 
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It is pretty evident that your 
theory, and my objections to it, 
have led you to suppose you 
have evidence that I have never 
been “truly convineed of sin and 
humbled for it.” Let me then 
bring your principle to the test. 
While you infer from my objec- 
tions that Iam destitute of hu- 
mility, you probably infer that 
you have “evidence to believe” 
that my heart is really worse 
than yours. Now which heart 
“appears” to you the most vile, 
yours, or mine? Does not my 
heart “appear” to you as much 
worse than yours, as you “see 
reason to believe” it really is? 
Does it not “appear” to you just 
according to your belief respect- 
ing it? Is not the prinesple, 
then, on which your answer 
rests, evidently grounded in mis- 
apprehension? 

Should you write again, be 
pleased to inform me how you 
go to work, to make things “ap- 
pear” to yourself the reverse of 
what yeu “see evidence to be- 
lieve” they really are; and also 
assign a reason, why there is not 
as much danger in believing, that 
there are others more vile than 
yourself, as there would be in its 
appearing so to your own mind. 

A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN: 


a 


PARABLE OF THE FOUR CITIZENS. 


A,B, C, and D, live under 
the same government. ‘They 
severally profess the highest re- 
gard for the Governor, “for the 
constitution and laws of the 
state. ‘The constitution contains 
the general doctrines and princi- 
ples of government, at pre- 


scribes the qualifications and 
powers of the Chief Magistrate. 
The laws of the state explicit- 
ly prohibit murder, robbery, de- 
famation, &c. and secure to each 
citizen the rights of conseienee 
and the liberty of speech. Some 
passages inthe constitution were 
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capable of being construed in 
different senses, and these differ- 
ent constructions implied differ- 
ent ideas as to the qualifications 
and powers of the Governor. 
A and B differed in explaining 
some articles of the constitution; 
each thought his own opinion 
most honorable to the Governor, 
and most safe forthe commu- 
nity. By altereation they became 
alienated; and each accused the 
other of being an enemy to 
the Governor and to the consti- 
tution, and by the heat of contro- 
versy they were both led to di- 
rect violations of the laws of the 
state in their conduet one to- 
wards the other; but these vio- 
lations of the law each one jus- 
tified in himself by his regard 
to the Governor and the consti- 
tution. 

© and D were witnesses of 
the violent debate, and were 
both grieved in view of the folly 
with which it was condueted. 
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They also disagreed in their 
opinions on the disputed pas- 
sages. C was in opinion with 
A, and D with B. They mutu- 
ally endeavoured to convince 
each other, but their debates 
were ever conducted with friend- 
ship. Each felt his own falli- 
bility, and was willing to allow 
his neighbour the same right of 
private judgment which he 
claimed for himself. To be 
obedient to the laws and keep 
the peace, they believed to be 
more honorable to the Governor, 
beneficial to the community, and 
safe for themselves, than te 
quarrel about the disputed pas- 
sages inthe constitution. For 
they had often heard that it was 
very pleasing to His Excellency 
to have the citizens live in love 
and harmony; and they could 
not learn that he had ever i 
ised any reward for people’s a- 
busing one another to express 
their love to him. 


a 


THE TEST OF SCHISMATIC TEACHING. 


Our Saviour affectionately 
prayed for his disciples, that 
they all might be one, even as 
he and the Kather are one. Paul 
exhorted the christians in Rome 
to“mark those who cause divi- 
sions,’ that is schisms in the 
family of Christ. It must there- 
fore be the duty of every minis- 
ter of the gospel seriously to in- 
quire, what is schismatic teach- 
ing? "To this inquiry Dr. Camp- 
bell replies, “The test to which 
scripture points us is, does the 
teaching in question alienate the 
hearts of christians or unite 


them? Does it coneiliate the 
affeetions where differences have 
unhappily arisen? Or does it 
widen the breach?’ If the for- 
mer, the spirit is christian; if 
the latter, schismatical.”’ Lee- 
tures on Eeclesiastical History. 
p- 98. 

If the Doctor’s observations 
are just, as we verily believe 
they are, is it not evident that 
too much of the teaching of the 
present day is eg of a 
sechismatie character? Is it not 
caleulated to alienate the hearts 
of christians from each other, 
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fllustrations of scripture. 


VOL. EI. 


rather than to unite them in that religion, and the rounDATaon of 
dove, which is “the env of the happiness in this world, and in 


commandment,” the “sonp of 
perfectness,” the r"sszENcE of 


the world to come? 


i ee 


Illustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to sen- 
timents, &c. of the Jews, in the time of our Saviour. 


31. 

John i. 34. “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man.” 

Tne expressions, verily, ver- 
tly; or, as they might have been 
rendered, amen, amen; at the be- 
sinning of a discourse, appear 
to have been peculiar to our 
Lord. It is to be remarked al- 
so, that neither of the other e- 
vangelists represent our Lord as 
having repeated the word amen 
in this manner; though they 
sive examples of a similar use 
of it. With the greatest diffi- 
dence would I suggest the con- 
jecture, that the other gospels 
having been written peculiarly 
for Jews, who, from their ac- 
quaintance with it, would feel 
the full foree of the word, it was 
used in them singly; but John, 
in writing peculiarly for Gen- 
tiles, for men to whom it was 
not so familiar, adopted the 
double form of expression, to con- 
vey to their minds the full import 
of the assurances of our Lord. 
‘The word means true; confirmed; 
worthy of faith. ‘The promises 
eof God in him, (in our Lord,) 
are amen;” 2 Cor. i. 20; that is, 
they cannot fail of accomplish- 
ment. ‘Thus saith the Amen,” 
Rey. iii. 414, is explained by 
thus saith “the fathful and true 


witness.” In the beginning of 
a sentence, it is a strong asser- 
tion; and repeated as it here is, 
it amounts to a most solemn as- 
surance. In the end of an ad- 
dress, it expresses approbation, 
or desire; and implies, “so | 
wish,” or “so may it be to me.” 

In the synagogue, amen was 
said by the people, at the con- 
clusion of the prayers by the 
minister; and at home, in the 
benediction or the prayer of a 
father of a family. But it was 
never used in the public prayers 
of the temple; and seldom, if ever, 
was subjoined to private wor- 
ship. 

It is probable that our Lord, 
in these expressions, intended to 
contrast what he taught, with 
the false doctrines of the Jewish 
teachers. 

The expressions, “hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of 
man,” are an obvious allusion 
to the vision of Jacob, Genesis 
XXvilil. 12. “He dreamed, and 
behold a ladder set upoy the 
earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven; and behold the an- 
gels of God ascending, and de- 
seending upon it.” In the sen- 
timents of the ancient Jews con- 
cerning angels, I do not, however, 
find any thing, which will assist 
us in the interpretation of this 
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romise of our Saviour; and if 
we look into the gospels, we do 
not find either Philip or Na- 
thaniel, to whom it was address- 
ed, to have been present at the 
transfiguration, or at any ap- 
earance of the angels at the se- 
pulchre. But Maimonides dis- 
tinguishes “two sorts of prophet- 
i¢ parables; in one of which, 
every word has some peculiar 
meaning; and in the other, the 
whole parable represents the 
thing intended, but every word 
has not equal weight; some be- 
ing added only for the sake of 
elegance. Among the first sort, 
he says, is the vision of Jaceb, 
“The ladder may be thought to 
represent the divine providence, 
whieh governs all things; and 
which now particularly directed 
Jacob in his journey, every step 
of which was under the guidance 
of God. The angels which went 
up and down signify, that they 
are the great ministers of God’s 
providence; and that they are 
always in motion to serve those, 
who serve God faithfuily.” We 
might eompare with this expo- 
sition the expressions of the 
Psalmist, “the angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them;” 
(Ps. xxxiv. 7.) & those of the apos- 
tleto the Hebrews, when speaking 
of angels, “are they not all min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to min- 
ister for them, who shall be heirs 
of salvation.” (Heb. i. 44.) And 
if this be a right interpretation 
of the vision of the patriarch; 
or if it was intended to be an ex- 
hibition to his mind of the pro- 
vidence of Gods may we not sup- 
ese the expressions of our Lord 
to refer to the same providence, 


in the final developement of 
which his diseiples should at 
once witness and enjoy his tri- 
umph, as the Messiah, the Sav- 
iour of the world? Philip and 
Nathaniel acknowledged him, 
while he was without riches, 
without power, and without any 
apparent means of obtaining the 
sovereignty, which they believ- 
ed would be possessed by the 
Messiah; and the immediate oec- 
easion of this promise appears 
to have been, Nathaniel’s ac- 
knowledgment of our Lord, af- 
ter Jesus had said to him, “be- 
fore that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig- 
tree, [saw thee. Whatwas the 
peculiarity of this cireumstance 
to which our Lord alludes, and 
which so much affected the mind 
of this early, and ingenuous dis- 
ciple, it is impossible now to 
know; but I can hardly doubt, 
that it was with reference to 
the great final manifestation of 
the purposes of divine provi- 
dence, to be accomplished by 
the Messiah, and which is to be 
made at the termination of the 
christian dispensation, that our 
Lord uttered this promise. If 
this be true, the import of his 
words is, “beeause 1] said unto 
thee, ‘Isaw thee under the fig- 
tree, believest thou? Thou 
shalt see greater things than 
these. Verily, verily, 1 say unto 
you, hereafter ye shall see that 
I am the Messiah, by other and 
far more illustrious displays of 
the providenee of God concern- 
ing me. The time will come, 
when ye shall see that every 
circumstance, relating to the 
Messiah, and to bis kingdom, 
has been unger the immediate 
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eare and guidance of God. Ye 
shall see me invested with pow- 
er from on high, to fulfil all 
which God has. promised to do, 
for the salvation of mankind. 
Asthe angels ascending and de- 
scending upon Jacob’s ladder, re- 
presented to his mind, that eve- 
ry step of his journey was di- 
rected by God, and that all 
which was promised to him 
would be accomplished, so shall 
ye see that every step of the 
Messiah is under the guidance 
of the same infinite wisdom; and 
that all which God has prom- 
ised by him, will in me be ac- 
eomplished.”—Whitby, on the 
text, refers these expressions to 
the miracles of our Lord; and 
Spencer supposes them proba- 
bly to have been accomplished, 
in some manifestation of the 
glory of Christ as the Messiah, 
which is not mentioned by the 
evangelists. But to me they 
seem to refer to that final devel- 
opement of the plans of God in 
the mission of our Saviour, to 
which all christians may look, 
equally as these primitive dis- 
eiples; and that it was spoken 
and recorded, as well for ours, 









Puitre MELANCTHON Was one 
of the celebrated Reformers, and 
aman of a mild and amiable 
temper. When he went to a 
conference at Spire, he made a 
little journey to visit his moth- 
er. The good woman asked 
him what she must believe a- 
midst so many disputes, and re- 
peated to him her prayers, which 


-Uelancthon’s advice to his mother. 
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MELANCTHON’S ADVICE TO HIS MOTHER. 
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as for their consolation and en- 
couragement. 

It is worthy of remark, that 
our Lord’s approbation of Na- 
thaniel, and this promise which 
he addressed to him, were in 
consequence of his acknowledg- 
ment, “rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God;—thou art the king of Is- 
rael.” In this confession ap- 
pears to have been comprehend- 
ed all, which was required of 
the first disciples, preparatory 
to their admission into the fam- 
ily, and the church of our Lord. 

There has been mueh idle, 
and presumptuous speculation, 
on the subject of angels; and 
some, with great confidence, 
have settled the questions, when 
were they created? and what is 
their number? Much is said of 
their agency in the scriptures, 
both of the old and the New Tes- 
tament; and any of our readers 
who would inquire on the sub- 
ject, we refer to the Edinburg, 
Eneyelopedia.—art. angel. Cal- 
met’s Dict. on thesame. Brough- 
ton’s Hist. of Relig. on the same. 
Simpson’s Essays on seripture 
language, essay 4th. Light- 
foot's Hor. Heb. see angelt in the 
index. 


contained nothing superstitious. 
“Go on, mother,” said he, “to be- 
lieve and pray as you have done, 
and never trouble yourself about 
controversies.” *’This,”? says 
Bishop Horne, “is the advice of 
a wise and good man.” In ma- 
ny cases such advice would be 
unquestionably good, 

It is probably a fact, that com- 
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mon ehristians are much less di- 
vided in their real opinions on 
religious subjects, than the cler- 
gy; and that they would dis- 
play much more of the christian 
temper towards each other, were 
it not for the prepossessions ac- 
tually produced by those, whose 
business it should be to cultivate 
love, union, and harmony among 
the professed disciples of Jesus. 
It is difficult to coneeive on what 
ground a minister of the gospel 
ean expect the divine approba- 
tion, who employs his influence 
to prepossess the minds of one 
sect of christians against anoth- 
er. The plea for such conduct 
is this:—It is the duty of a min- 


ister to guard his people against 
error. But can it be his duty te 
produce error in temper, as a 
defence against error in opinion? 
It is believed that no possible 
error in opinion can be more 
dangerous to the souls of men, 
than that bitter spirit which is 
often discoverable in professors 
of one sect towards those of other 
denominations. Yet this un- 
christian spirit is but the gen- 
uine fruit of uncharitable and 
censorious preaching. We do 
not however suppose that such 
preaching is confined to any one 
sect, and we fear that there is 
no sect whose ministers can all 
plead “not guilty.” 


ee 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DENYING OUR CONSTITUTIONAL PROPEN@ 
SITIES. 


Ir is one remarkable character 
of evangelical morality, that the 
virtues which it most frequently 
recommends, and on which it 
most strenuously insists, are those, 
which, though at first the most 
repugnant to our inclinations, 
appear upon more impartial ex- 
amination to be the most impor- 
tant of any to the happiness of 
individuals and of society. I 
canuot produce two instances 
more to my purpose, than the 
precepts of forgiveness and of 
self-denial. Nothing more vio- 
lently counteracts the whole tor- 
rent of human passions, and 
nothing is more furiously resist- 
ed by all the energy of an un- 
subdued spirit, than the com- 
mandment which requires us to 
forgive the man who has most 
sensibly injured us. Yet no one, 
in his cooler moments, will deny 


Volk. IT. 49 


the utter inutility of revenge, the 
evils which must flow from its 
unlimited permission, or the re- 
morse which the most successful 
violation of this preeept infalli- 
biy awakens after passion has 
subsided. The daty of self-de- 
nial seems at first equally rigo- 
rous and impracticable, and will 
appear on reflection, equally just 
and salutary. 

By self-denial we mean some- 
thing more than that petty re- 
straint, which is sometimes dig- 
nified with the name, which eon- 
sists only in giving up what we 
ean no longer hold, in avoiding 
an excess which injures our 
health, in curtailing an expense 
which would soon impoverish us, 
in relinquishing a vice which be- 
gins to grow unfashionable, or in 
breaking off one habit to replace 
it by another. ‘These may he 
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ealled sacrifices by those who 
have never made any others; 
but they are the offerings of the 
maimed, the sick, the untimely, 
the worthless upon the altar of 
self-love. No! the christian law 
of self-denial extends through 
the whole of our terrestrial ex- 
istence, reaches to the recesses 
of the disposition, embraces the 
whole of the character. It ex- 
tends no less to what is essential 
than to what is superfluous, to 
what is grand than to what is 
minute. ‘To apply and to illus- 
trate this precept in all its rela- 
tions would be an inexhaustible 
theme. In the sollowing re- 
marks, I shall confine myself to 
one view of the subject, which, 
though in truth the most exten- 
sive and various, is perhaps the 
least frequently considered. I 
propose to consider the necessity 
of counteracting, or af least of 
repressing and restraining what 
are called our constitutional pro- 
pensities, or in other words, the 
natural disposition. 

By this language, I mean not 
to assert that we are born with 
hereditary instiuets, or that any 
man is from his eradle under the 
influence of passions which he 
cannot resist. I mean only that 
every man possesses what may 
he ealled a constitutional tem- 
perament, which forms the 
ground work of his character, 
which distinguishes his virtues 
and his vices from the same vir- 
tues and vices in any other, 
which affects all the other caus- 
es which h-eip to form his char- 
acter, and which, through the 
whole of life. constitutes what 
may be eulled his distinguishing 
east of mind. I mean, not what 
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is significantly ealled our ruling 
passion, for that is usually gen- 
erated or acquired; but I mean 
that native humor of the soul, 
which may sometimes cooperate 
with, and sometimes counteract 
our most inveterate passions, and 
most favorite pursuits. Thus 
one man is born with an exces- 
sive irritability of humor, an- 
other is more placid and unsus- 
ceptible. ‘This man’s tempera- 
ment is melancholick, another’s 
sanguine ; one appears to pos- 
sess a native timidity of spirit, 
another is fearless and presump- 
tuous. Some are subject to a 
constitutional indelence, others 
to a restless activity; some are 
inclined to be sociable, others are 
fond of retirement; some dis- 
cover an insatiable curiosity of 
temper, some a native fickleness 
of humor, mingled with a thirst 
for novelty or singularity; and 
all may detect in themselves a 
thousand sympathies and antip- 
athies for which they find it im- 
possible to account. Now the 
most important, though perhaps 
the least studied part of self-de- 
nial, is to endeavour to under- 
stand and counteract these orig- 
inal biasses. It may be safely 
laid down as an axiom, that, in 
general, no great perfection of 
virtue ean be expected in any 
eharacter which is under the 
sway of its constitutional hu- 
mor. 

It will be easy to show that 
our constitutional propensities 
expose us to our most dangerous 
temptations. It is indeed true, 
that a man’s native turn of mind 
is in itself perfectly indifferent, 
or void of any moral quality; it 
is only in consequence of the 
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dangerous indulgence he grants 
it, that it beeomes morally de- 
praved. Neither, when i say 
that a man’s temperament ex- 

ses lrim te his most dangerous 
temptations, do J] mean that it is 
universally a source of tempta- 
tion and nothing else. It not 
unfrequently happens that the 
only excellencies of some char- 
acters are those which appear to 
be relies of what may be culled 
the natural disposition, and in 
applying the means of moral re- 
generation, the temper may 
sometimes aid as well as resist 
the influence of the grace of God. 
A soul, sanguine and tender and 
sensible, like that of Peter, may 
be saved by a single look of love 
and sorrow; but on the other 
hand, the kisses and the tears of 
Jesus eould rot melt the hard 
and savage heart of the traitor. 
Whe does not pereeive, that the 
attraetions of sin gain their prin- 
cipal feree by meeting with a 
dispdsition half willing to be led. 
We talk much of the fatal con- 
tagion of bad example. We de- 
plore in melancholy strains the 
corruption of the age in which 
we live. The world we say is 
full of dazzling temptations ; 
pleasure meets us at every turn 
in various forms of seductive el- 
egance, and the Syrens are sing- 
ing all around us. To excuse 
ourselves, we talk much of the 
influence of fashion, the sway of 
opinion; we exaggerate the 
charms of gaiety and show, of 
feasts and spectacles; we sug- 
gest the operation of evil spirits, 
and from the self-justifying hu- 
mor of some people, one of the 
fallen angels is always compel- 
led to bear all the blame of their 
Sins, besides the trouble of sng- 
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gesting the temptation. But 
what man falls ito transgres- 
sion who is not willing to be se- 
duced? Men know enough of 
one another to understand that 
to gain a favor of a capricious 
superior, or to obtain a conces- 
sion, or to gain a point, the sur- 
est method is to know what is a 
man’s foible, and to flatter its 
consult but the turn of his mind, 
and study the cast of his charac 
ter, and you have all that you 
ean want. And do you think 


that sin, who for so many thou- 


sand years, has been practising 
the arts of seduction, has yet to 
learn that you are not to be 
tempted against your will? 
When any man has not learned 
to deny his favorite propensities, 
and cannot contend against him- 
self, she well knows that her 
conquests are already secured. 
Here is a man irritable and 
delicate in all his feelings. He 
finds himself, as he imagines, 
perpetually exposed te insults 
and affronts. Hardly is the re- 
membrance of an injury closed 
up, ere the wound is torn open 
afresh; every thing, with which 
he comes in contact, stimulates 
him to resent and to revenge. 
He thinks no oye is so unreason- 
ably, so grossly persecuted as 
himself, and his mind is wrought 
up to resolutions of the most des- 
erate character. Yet this man, 
with all bis morbid sensibility, 
is net exposed to more tempta- 
tions than his placid and less 
me ape te neighbour, though 
such is the texture of his fibre, 


that he is blistered all over with 
affronts, while the other, in the 
same element, is cool and insen- 
sible. 

The tempter, if he finds a man 
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of a melancholick complexion, 
presents every object to him dis- 
colored and woeful. He can see 
nothing around him but symp- 
toms of unhappiness. ‘The usu- 
al forms of common civility ap- 
pear to him but indications of 
treachery, nothing strikes him in 
the conduct of mankind but sel- 
fishness and degeneracy. Kvery 
event as il arises, appears to him 
but the precursor of one more 
dark and dreadful, and thus he 
sinks froin suspicion to distrust, 
and from distrust to misanthro- 
py, and thus through all the 
grades of the unsocial affections, 
to malignity, hatred, doubt, a- 
theism, madness, suicide! 
Another’s temperament is san- 
guine. Every thing appears to 
him bright and glistening. ‘The 
first suggestions of pleasure 
whirl him away. He is intoxi- 
eated by every draught which he 
takes of the cup of delight, and 
finds himself involved in crimes 
when he was perhaps seeking 
only for fame or improvement, 
or at worst for enjoyment. ‘The 
timid, and gentle, and yielding 
spirits sin because they are una- 
ble to resist. ‘They perpetually 
find themselves in delicate situ- 
ations, in tempting exigeneies, 
from which they have not the 
least resolution to eseape. Dif- 
ident of their own judgment, 
they are relieved to have another 
take them by the hand and lead 
ihem. ‘The scorn of the world, 
the neglect even of the unwor- 
thy, the fear of making them- 
selves observed, tempt them to 
the most dangerous concessions 
and econformities. They give 
themselves up to vice, without 
any attachment fo it: and lest 
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they should displease those they 
love, consent to hate themselves 
and to endure the most harrow- 
ing reproaches of their own con- 
sciences. Every example tempts, 
every assiduity wins, every pray- 
er melts them, and every differ- 
ent suggestion makes them dis- 
trust their own understanding. 

Another is subject to a consti- 
tutional indolence of temper, 
whach persuades him to embrace 
any alternative which promises 
to spare him labor. He yields 
because he cannot summon reso- 
lution enough to inquire why he 
should resist. A secret languor 
oppresses him, which he seeks to 
relieve by sinking into and cov- 
ering himself all over in a bed of 
delicacies and indulgences, where 
he lies and opens his eyes only to 
discover the difficulties and the 
pains of virtuous exertion. 

The social humor of one man 
engages him insensibly in dissi- 
pation; the solitary pride of an- 
other keeps him in perpetual 
jealousy of those that appear 
happier than himself, and cher- 
ishes a secret envy which degen- 
erates into malignity, or oper- 
ates in oblique and petty mis- 
chief, 

The disposition to be caught 
with novelty, generates a fickle- 
ness and indecision of mind 
which effectually prevents the 
permanent establishment of im- 
portant principles of conduct, as 
well as the formation of virtuous 
habits of action. Such a man, 
it is true, can never be complete- 
ly corrupt; but sin is delighted 
to find a man of this character, 
whose resolution she can always 
warp from its present purpose, 
whose pursuits she can always 
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change by suggesting a new one, 
whose eye she can always daz- 
zle, whose ear she can always 
detain, at least, for a moment, 
and in whose mind new sympa- 
thies and antipathies can be sud- 
denly awakened, which shall ef- 
feetually countervail the tempo- 
rary progress which he is mak- 
ing in any particular virtue. 
‘The eaprice too of singularity 
is another of those native biasses 
which leads into the most dan- 
gerous absurdities. In men of 
genius especially, it tempts them 
sometimes like Rousseau, to de- 
fend the most destructive para- 
doxes, and like Hume to bewil- 
der the most illustrious truths, 


or like the founders of most sects 
in religion, to earry doctrines to 
extremes, and to exult in the in- 
dependence of their heresy, or in 
the rashness of their scepticism. 
All these different casts of 
temper, if not perpetually guard- 
ed, observed, counteracted, will 
spread from a little point over 
the whole soul, and color all its 
faculties. What was at first our 
foible becomes our character. 
What | se» was beneficial in 
its moderate and early influence, 
becomes at last intolerable to 
others, and destructive te our- 
selves. How necessary then is 
it to guard and restrain eur cone 
stituuonal propensities! 


I 


ADMONITORY HINTS. 


In the Cliristian Observer for 
January, 1813, we bave a “Re- 
view of a New Direetory for 
Nonconformist Churehes,” from 
which it appears that some res- 
pectable clergymen among the 
dissenters had become disposed 
to adopt preeompesed forms of 
prayer in publie worship; and 
that they had published a work 
expressive of their wishes, in 
which they assigned reasons for 
the proposed change. Among 
these reasons they mention de- 
fects and improprieties which too 
often accompany extemporary 
prayer. However reluctant we 
should be to having the clergy 
in this country confined to pre- 
composed forms of prayer, we 
are very willing that defects and 
improprieties should be correet- 
ed, which too commonly attend 
our usual modes of public wor- 
ship. For this reason we shall 


briefly quote some things men- 
tioned by the dissenting elergy- 
men. We wish our readers to 
understand, that the passages to 
be quoted are not the remarks of 
an Episcopal Reviewer, but what 
the dissenters say of their own 
sect. 

“Notwithstanding the great 
stress which the dissenters gen- 
erally lay upon extemporary 
prayer, few of them eompara- 
tively seem actually to join in it; 
the greater part discovering no 
signs of devotion during the ser- 
vice.” 

“They too generally seem to 
look upon prayer, as the least 
important part of their business 
in the house of God; and some of 
them regard it as little more than 
an introduction to the sermon, 
which they consider as the chief 
object for which they assemble.” 

These are defects in the con- 
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gregation; they are of a serious 
nature and much to be deplored. 
But whether precomposed pray- 
ers would be a remedy for these 
evils, admits of a doubt. 

The following are mentioned 
as improprieties in some dissent- 
ing ministers. 

‘In the intereessory part of 
prayer for the public, some well 
meaning men, not content with 
such general requests to the su- 
preme and wise Ruler of the uni- 
verse, as best become his igno- 
rant creatures, are prone to in- 
troduce their own exposition of 
public measures and events, and 
to implore such interpositions of 
Providence, as sdauall with their 
own narrow views.” 

“Some are apt to be too mi- 
nute in particularizing cases; 
and have been known to enlarge 
so much on the circumstances of 
some individuals, distinguished 
either by their wealth or influ- 
ence, as has had the appearance 
of partiality; and their mode of 
expression has been liable to the 
eharge of the grossest flattery. 
This is highly weprebensibth, 
But hew much more so is it for 
christian ministers, when ad- 
dressing the Almighty, to throw 
out bitter reproofs, jor sarcastic 
reflections on any of their fellow 
christians, whether present or 
absent, on account of either ob- 
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noxious sentiments, or suspicious 
conduct. Yet we are sorry to 
say, we have known ministers 
ready on all oceasions in this 
way to indulge their angry pas- 
sions, and that even towards their 
own brethren.” | 

The faults here exhibited have 
not been confined to the other 
side of the Atlantic. The last 
mentioned fault is perhaps justly 
represented as the most reprehen- 
sible; and yet we fear it is the 
most common. It is the natural 
fruit of a party or sectarian spir- 
it, and self-eomplacency. If to 
be approved of God, we must 
pray, forgive us, as we forgive 
others, with what abhorrence 
must he view the effusions of an 
uncharitable spirit in our ad- 
dresses to him! Shall a sinful 
and fallible worm avail himself 
of the privilege of prayer, to re- 
proach and wound his supposed 
erring brethren! What an insult 
to the Majesty of heaven and 
earth! Yet how often do such 
party effusions proclaim, that if 
the speaker were in the place of 
God, but little favor would be 
shown to those against whom the 
reproaches are direeted! And 
do men imagine, that God can be 
pleased by such implicit re- 
proaches of his own merciful 
providence! 


ne 


A SKETOH OF THE CHARACTER OF DRe KENDAL. 


[in our last, it was suggested that 
some account of the character of Dr. 
Kendal would be given in this Num- 
ber. The notice which appeared in 
the Columbian Centinel of February 
26th, 1814, is supposed to have heen 
written by an intimate acquaintance 


and friend of the deceased. As it is 
concise, and is believed to be just, it 
will be here inserted. } 


“Qn Tuesday, the 45th inst. 
departed this life, Rev. SamvuEt 
KEnpAL, pv. pd. pastor of the 
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church and society in Weston, 
in the sixty first year of his age, 
and thirty first of his ministry;— 
aman highly esteemed in life, 
and deeply lamented in death. 
Few characters, more deserving 
of respectful attention, have been 
formed and exhibited in our coun- 
try. His early years were en- 
grossed by laborious occupation; 
and obstacles insurmountable to 
common minds, seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of his ob- 
taining the learned education to 
which he ardently aspired. By 
his personal efforts, however, 
these obstacles were removed, 
and the object of his wishes a- 
chieved. In 1782 he received 
the honors of Harvard universi- 
ty, and left that seat of science 
with acknowledged reputation, 
as a scholar and a christian. As 
the gospel ministry was his aim 
from the eommencement of his 
studies, he paid unwearied atten- 
tion to theology, and began to 
preaeh much sooner than would 
otherwise have been advisable. 
Yet such was the ability with 
which he acquitted himself, that 
the respeetable town of Weston 
gave him an invitation to settle 
with them, and he was ordained 
their pastor, November 5th, 1783. 
The same energetic and perse- 
vering spirit, whieh under God, 
had prepared him for the sacred 
office, combined with a fixed and 
increasing attachment tothe cause 
of truth and righteousness, carri- 
ed him through its diversified and 
arduous duties, with acceptance 
and suecess. So animated, fer- 
vent, and impressive were his 
public ministrations, and so dis- 
creet, friendly, and sincere his 
private intercourse, that whilst 
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those ‘of the contrary part had 
no evil thing to say of him,’ the 
candid and serious could hardly 
fail to be instructed and improv- 
ed. He was at once the guide 
and the father of his people. In 
him they always found an able 
champion of ‘the faith once de» 
livered to the saints,’ a strenuous 
advocate for the rights of con- 
science, and a zealous supporter, 
as well of civil, as of religious 
order. Nor were his talents or 
exertions unknown to the chris- 
tian public. ‘His praise was in 
all the churches.’ As an ecele- 
siastical counsellor, in which ea- 
pacity he was often employed, 

is influence, efficiency, and ase- 
fulness were conspicuous. His 
worth was extensively acknowl- 
edged. Besides the tokens of 
affection and esteem which he 
received from all his acquaint- 
ance, the highest theological 
honor, the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity was, in 1806, presented 
him by the university in New 
Haven, as a voluntary and just 
tribute of respect for his talents 
and character. Equally estima- 
ble was he in the more retired 
walks of life. ‘I'he heartfelt sor- 
row of his numerous friends, the 
mournful dejeetion of a venera- 
ble parent, the agonizing grief of 
an affectionate consort, the flow- 
ing tears of a dutiful offspring, 
jointly announce and demonstrate 
that his social and domestie vir- 
tues were of the purest descrip- 
tion.” 

We subjoin to these remarks 
an account of the works, which 
Dr. Kendal published, which will 
revive in the minds of his friends 
a recollection of what he was, 
and how ardently he engaged in 
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the duties of his profession; and 
which will remind the public and 
inform posterity, of the estima- 
tion in which he was held asa 
divine, the variety of his talents 
as a preacher, and the general 
character of his mind. ‘l’o re- 
eeive this posthumous fame, to 
have ‘the good they do live af- 
ter them,” is a laudable motive 
to action, with every virtuous 
and benevolent person; and, that 
this reward is due to the memo- 
ry of Dr. Kendal, all who knew 
him will confess; and all who 
read his publications will rejoice, 
that so many of his “works do 
follow him.” 


Sermon at the ordination of young persons. 
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Rev. T. M. Harris, Dorchester, 
1794;—-on the love of God, 
preached at Roxbury, first par- 
ish, 1794;—on the day of nation- 
al thanksgiving, February 49th, 
1795;—at the ordination of Rey. 
Isaac Allen, Bolton, 1804;—at 
the general election, Boston, 
1804;—at the interment of Hon. 
S. Dexter, Mendon, 1805;*—at 
the ord:nation of Rev. A. Wil- 
liams, Lexington, 1807;—at the 
ordination of Rey. P. Nurse, Ells- 
worth, 1812;—on the termination 
of a century from the ineorpora- 
tion of the town, January 12th, 
1813;—Christian Monitor No. 8. 
containing seven sermons to 


er 


REFLECTIONS ON GAMALIEL’S ADVICE. 


“nd now I say uuto you refrain 
from these men, and let them a- 
lone; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God ye 
cannot overthrow it; lest haply 
ye be found even to fight a- 
gainst God.” 

Sucu was the prudent advice 
of Doctor Gamaliel to the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, in relation to the 
apostles of Jesus. This advice 
has been generally approved in 
words, but too often violated in 
practice. Christians have per- 
haps universally applauded the 
advice, as it related to that par- 
ticular case; but in how many 
instances has it been practically 
set at nought in other cases 
i it was perfectly applica- 

e! 

In the Christian Observer for 
January 1813, we have a review 


of the life of John Knox, the 
Scotch reformer. In the course 
of his introductory remarks, the 
reviewer says, “The zeal of the 
first reformers, for the establish- 
ment of protestantism, was re- 
venged by contemporary writers, 
attached to the Roman Catholic 
communion, with all the obloquy 
and invective which passion, pre- 
judice, and self-interest could 
dictate. ‘Their motives and con- 
duct were alike misrepresented. 
Their ardor in the cause of truth 
was deseribed to worldly ambi- 
tion and the most sordid selfish- 
ness. ‘They were described as 
equally destitute of learning and 
morality; and even as polluted 
with crimes of the deepest and 
most revolting turpitude.” 

Such was the account given of 
the reformers, by those from 
whom they dissented. Yet these 


* In his will, Mr, Dexter gppointed Dr. Kendal to preach at his funéral, and 
assigned the text. 
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defamers would have approved 
the advice of Gamaliel. But as 
the eyes of the unbelieving Jews 
were closed by prejudice, against 
the piety and virtue of Jesus and 
his apostles; so it was with the 
Catholic clergy in respect to the 
reformers; and so it has often 
been in other cases. Faults in- 
deed there were in the reformers; 
but there were also virtues in 
them, which demanded esteem 
and not abuse. 

Protestauts of every sect read- 
ily perceive that the reformers 
were not treated either according 
to the spirit of the gospel, or the 
advice of Gamaliel. Yet in how 
many instances have different 
sects of protestants diseovered 
the same spirit towards each 
other, which the papal clergy 
manifested towards the reform- 
ers! Are people at the present 
day any more afraid of being 
found fighting against God, than 
the Jews were in their treatment 
of the apostles, or than the pa- 
pists were in their treatment of 
protestants? Is it not a truth, 
that people of every sect, without 
distinetion, consider abusive 
treatment towards themselves on 
account of their peculiar opin- 
ions, as of the nature of fighting 
against God? Yet how few of 
any sect are found truly careful 
in their treatment of others! 

It ought to be better under- 
stood, that neither the supposed 
antiquity, nor the supposed nov- 
elty of an opinion, is any certain 
evidence either of its correctness, 
or its ineorreetness. All opin- 
ions were once new; of course, if 
the novelty of an opinion is a 
proof of its falsehood, we have 
only to trace opinions back to 
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the time they were new, and we 
may_ prove every opinion to be 
false. For error does not change 
its character by becoming old. 
Hence we should carefully exam- 
ine both old and new opinions, 
before we censure. or approve. 
It should also be understood 
that there is such a thing as 
fighting against God, in our man- 
ner of opposing what is really 
erroneous. ‘l’o be free from this 
charge in opposing what we es- 
teem as erroneeus, it is not e- 
nough that we have truth on our 
side; but we must have love in 
our hearts. An erroneous man 
is an object of compassion, and 
not of hatred. If his error be 
very great and dangerous, so 
much the more should our com- 
passion be excited. As every 
man’s present opinion 18 neces- 
sarily right in his own view of 
it, so the opinion of his opponent 
must necessarily appear to him 
erroneous. Here, then, are two 
brethren, each views himself 
right in a certain particular, and 
each views the other to be in er- 
ror. Both of them may be in er- 
ror on the same subject, but both 
of them cannot be right in opin« 
ion, while thus opposed. How 
then shall they treat each other? 
There is doubtless some law 
which applies in this case, and 
the same law foreach. For God 
has placed them on a level, as to 
the rights of conseience. Sup- 
pose one of my brethrenand my- 
self to be the two. I think I 
have the right of the question, 
and that he errs; may I theres 
fore reproach and abuse him? If 
so, he has precisely the same rule 
for his conduet, for he thinks he 
has the right of the question and 
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that I am in error; he must 
therefore reproach and abuse me. 
But am I willing that he should 
treat mein this manner? If not, 
then I should forbear thus to 
treat him. The golden rule ap- 
plies directly to such eases, and 
must be regarded, if we would 
avoid fighting against God. It 
is consistent with this rule, that 
I should endeavour to convince 
my brother of error, and that he 
should do the same by me; but 


every act of unkindness and 
abuse from one towards another 
on account of supposed errors in 
religious opinions, is a direct vi- 
olation of the principle of reeti- 
tude, a contempt of divine au- 
thority, and a species of fighting 
against God. It is by love one to 
another, and not by hatred, that 
we must give evidence of genu- 
ine love to the doctrines of chris- 
tianity. 


=~ <i — 


SERIOUS PREACHING. 
Concluded from page 125. 


Ir is an important branch of 
serious preaching to set before 
men with plainness and force, 
their sins anddanger. But per- 
haps there is no part of minis- 
terial duty which requires great- 
er care and judgment than this, 
and perhaps in none are mis- 
takes more frequent and unhap- 
py: I shall therefore close this 
discussion with a few cautions 
on this important subject. 

It is a very obvious di¢tate of 
humanity and religion, that a 
minister should give no unnec- 
essary pain. ‘To inflict wanton 
suffering is as eruel and crim- 
inal in him, as in any other in- 
dividual. The influence given 
to him by his offiee over the 
minds and happiness of others, 
is a sacred trust. Let him not 
abuse it. Let him not for the 
sake of effect, delight in por- 
traying horrors, whieh chill the 
blood, and prostrate the spirit of 
the timid hearer. Some minis- 
ters imagine that they preach 
in vain, unless they produce an 
immediate sensible excitement. 


They must see in the counten- 
ances of their hearers the marks 
of powerful emotion. Now no 
passion is so easily roused as 
terror; and to awaken terror is 
aceordingly the object of these 
injudicious teachers. They too 
often labour with a fatal sue- 
eess. ‘Their terrifying images, 
and piercing tones, overwhelm 
the mind with confused ideas of 
infinite, unutterable, and inevita- 
ble ruin. No language can de- 
scribe the anguish which this 
kind of preaching has produced. 
In some cases the throne of rea- 
son has been shaken. ‘The 
broken heart has sunk under 
the oppressive thought of hope- 
less and endless woe. The de- 
spairing penitent looks round 
him with a distracted glare, 
but not a ray of hope meets his 
unsettled eye. ‘The happiness 
of families has been saerificed, 
the usefulness of parents been 
destroyed, and the fair promis¢ 
of youth been blighted, by ex- 
cessive excitements addressed 
to the fears. The minister 1- 
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deed will tell us, that his inten- 
tions are pure and kind. But is 
he never led into an extrava- 
gance of terrific description, for 
the purpose of producing a strik- 
ing effect? In this case he is 
responsible for the misery he 
infliets. | 
The preacher should take 
heed, that he excites fear only 
in those who ought to fear. Let 
him beware of those general, 
unguarded denunciations, which, 
whilst they make little impres- 
sion on the thoughtless, rend 
with causeless terror the hum- 
ble, self-distrusting, timid chris- 
tian. Such christians there are 
in every society, who think only 
of their infirmities, and are prone 
to despondence. ‘l'o such minds, 
religion often proves a source of 
almost pupnen anxiety; they 
are in bondage all their lives; 
and they owe not a little of their 
distress to the incautious lan- 
guage of the preacher. The 
minister is not to hurl round him 
with indiscriminate violence the 
thunders of God’s law. He is to 
remember, that te the humble 
and sincere disciples of Jesus 
the gospel brings precious and 
consoling promises; and he 
should mark out with clearness 
the characters to whom belong 
the threatnings of God’s word. 
There are some preachers, 
who give much causeless terror, 
by insisting that no religion is 
genuine, but that, which has 
iis rise in an overwhelming ter- 
ror succeeded by an overwhelm- 
ing joy. ‘hey point out, as ex- 
amples of true religion, persons 
of an ardent temperament, whose 
piety began with agonies of re- 
morse and fear, and who sud- 


denly emerged from these into 
heavenly rapture. Hearers of 
a less impassioned character, 
but who are truly sincere in 
their love of God and duty, are 
thrown into a state of anxiety 
and depression, when they hear 
these descriptions of religion. 
With them, religion has been a 
rational, and silent work. Pere 
haps the seeds of piety were im- 
planted in their earliest years, 
and have grown with their 
growth, and quietly expanded 
into every christian virtue. Per- 
haps sorrow and bereavement 
first taught them to reflect, gave 
a mild seriousness to their char- 
acters, and brought them back 
to God. Perhaps their first im- 
pressions of religion were de- 
rived from affecting proofs of 
God’s goodness. It was the 
“still small voice” of merey 
which penetrated their hearts. 
The spirit of God deseended on 
them as the gentle dew, and sof- 
tened and revived them. Now 
persons of these war gp ee are 
generally the best christians; 
but they are sometimes distress- 
ed, and lose the comforts of reli- 
gion, because they cannot recol- 
leet, that they have felt that deep 
anguish which they are told be- 
longs to the commencement of 
‘a religious life. Such persons 
need to be told, that there is no 
religion in being terrified; that 
perfect love casts out fear; that 
the threatenings of scripture are 
designed for those whom nobler 
motives cannot influence; and 
that the most acceptable sacri- 
fice to God is a mild, cheerful, 
habitual piety, expressed in a 
conscientious regard to all his 
known commands. 
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The preacher in setting be- 
fore men. their danger, should 
be especially careful, lest he re- 
flect dishonor on God. As he 
values the interests of religion 
and of mankind, let him abstain 
from those expressions and de- 
nunciations, which imply that 
God is an angry despot, who de- 
lights in punishment, and whose 
vengeance is never to be glutted 
with the anguish of his erea- 
tures. The affectionate chris- 
tian loves God as his Father in 
heaven, and he often shudders 
at the language in which this 
greatest and best of Beings is 
represented. ‘To ministers this 
caution is solemnly addressed. 
Let them adopt any error, rath- 
er than rob the universal Father 
of those attributes, which form 
his claim to the love and vener- 
ation of his creatures. The 
foundation of all religion is 
shaken, when the Object of wor- 
ship is despoiled of his glory, 
and his throne is given to an ar- 
bitrary sovereign, whose sever- 
ity erushes hope, repels affec- 
tion, and depresses effort. Let 
the preacher in declaring the 
punishments of the guilty, al- 
ways teach men, that God’s com- 
mands are reasonable and kind, 
that he requires nothing but 
what he gives ability tu per- 
form, and that he has no plea- 
sure in punishment, but delights 
to avert it, and to receive and 
assist the penitent. Let it never 
be heard from a minister of the 
mild gospel of Christ, that God 
pursues with endless torments 
those sins, to which he has irre- 
sistibly impelled us by the very 
nature he has given us, and from 
which he has not enabled us to 
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eseape. Such representations 
of religion are thought to do 
good, beeause they overwhelm 
some minds with fear; but if it 
be considered how many they fill 
with disgust, aversion, and hor- 
ror, how many they indispose to 
all attention to the gospel, they 
will be found among the chief 
suurees of impiety. ‘These re- 
flections are needed at the pre- 
seut moment. The present age 
is too enlightened to worship 
a Moloch. The day of super- 
stitious terror is past; oak if 
christianity be dressed out in the 
horrors of heathenism, it will be 
discarded «ith contempt, or pas- 
sed over with silent neglect. 
Let religion cease to be repre- 
sented as a gloomy service, paid 
to a hard master, who calls us 
to reflect perpetually on his aw- 
ful power and vengeance. Let 
it be exhibited, as consisting in 
veneration and obedience of an 
equitable sovereign, and in love 
of a merciful father; as a cheer- 
ful and ennobling service, awak- 
ening the best affections, nourish- 
ing the highest virtues, comfort- 
ing human sorrow, and gilding 
with hope the dark valley of 
death. 

To conclude these remarks— 
The preacher in setting before 
men their sins and dangers, 
should ever discover in his lan- 
guage and countenance the af- 
fectionate and benevolent spirit 
of the religion which he preach- 
es. Let him not consider him- 
self an officer of justice, com- 
missioned to execute a severe 
sentence with unsparing severi- 
ty; but a minister of a merciful 
religion, sent to persuade men to 


be reconciled te God. Whilst 
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he unfolds the sins of men’s 
hearts and lives with a holy 
eourage, let him carefully avoid 
all petulance, and uncharitable- 
ness. Lethim not seem to de- 
light, in proving his fellow crea- 
tures to be worse than demons. 
Let him not impute to the werst 
motives, the doubtful actions of 
mankind. Let him not teach 
his hearers to aseribe to them- 
selves indiscriminately every 
form and every degree of guilt, 
and to confess to God, with a 
eonscientious hypocrisy, sins 
which they do not feel. Let 
him not speak of Hell with an 
air of angry menace, or describe 
the horrors of that sad region, as 


if it were the favorite theme of 
his imagination, Conscious that 
he too belongs to the erring and 
sinful race of men, let him feel 
for the world which he is a 

pointed to reform. If his in- 
structions do not awaken the 
attention and interest which he 
desires, let him not, through 
wounded pride, indulge in re- 
proach and invective—but con- 
scious that the fault may belong 
to himself as well as to his hear- 
ers, let him he quickened to in- 
ereased zeal tempered by in- 
ereased humility and love.—He 
will then be worthy the honora- 
ble name of a serious and faithful 


preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 


ae 


POETRY. 


For the Christian Disciple. 


HYMN FOR ORDINATION. 


Hart the auspicious day of mercy! 
God the Sovereign now draws nigh; 
Lo his servants stand before us, 
Envoys from the Court on high! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

Full of mercy God appears. 


When our Saviour high ascended, 
To his seat at God’s right hand, 
Gifts abundant he received, 

Gifts for men of every land. 

Of this treasure he dispenses, 
From this treasure we’re supplied. 


Kind Jehovah, aid our praises, 

Warm our hearts with grateful love; 

Humbly we accept thy kindness; 

Fit us, Lord, for realms above. 

There with seraphs we would bless 
thee, 

While eternity endures, 


Men, arise! lift up your voices! 
Angels listen while you sing! 

O may angels join the concert, 
Praise immortal to our King! 

Praise immortal to Jehovah, 

Glory, glory, tothe Lamb.  C.M. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


Extracts of correspondence from Appen- 
_ dix to the first Report of the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society. 
Zo the Roman Catholic christians 
: in India. 
Ir is one of the most engaging feat- 





ures of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, that it invites christians of 
every denomination, without re to 
their peculiar tenets or distinctions, to 
join, unanimously and zealously, in the 
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pious and charitable work, of supply- 
ing freely, to all who have need of 
them, the invaluable treasures contain- 
ed in the revealed word of God. 

itis equally gratifying to observe, 
from the printed reports of the Socie- 
ty, that this invitation has been readily 
accepted by numerous christians of all 
persuasions on the continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as in other parts of the 
world; that similar societies have been 
established in Germany, Russia, and 
Sweden, and in the States of America; 
besides several Auxiliary Societies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
that by their united endeavours, many 
hundred thousand copies of the scrip- 
tures have been circulated, in various 
languages, for the spread of the gos- 
pel; and with the divine blessing for 
the salvation and happiness of man- 
kind. 

The Roman Catholics, in particu. 
lar, who ‘have hitherto partaken but 
little of the light which other chris- 
tians have enjoyed, by possessing the 
sacred text of revelation in their own 
language, appear to have become sen 
sible of the benefits arising from this 
inestimable privilege; and have shown 
an ardent desire to obtain the Bible, 
wherever it has been offered to them. 


Extract from addresses of native 
Christians. 

Sandapper, a schoolmaster, in his 
address for a New Testament, says, 
**Rev. Father, have mercy upon me— 
iam amongst so many craving beg- 
gars for the holy scriptures, the 
chief craving beggar. The bounty of 
the bestowers of this treasure is so 
great, I understand, that even this 
book is read in rice markets and salt 
markets.” 

Saudapper, a protestant christian at 
Karecal, sent his son with a petition, 
in which he writes, that on account of 
his indigo cultivation he removed with 
his family from Sandirapady, (a vil- 
lage in Tranquebar territory,) to Ka- 
recal, where he lives without church 
and other opportunities for hearing 
the word of God, excepting the feast 
days, when he repairs to Tranquebar. 
As long as he was there he regularly 
attended divine service. “I hear,’ he 
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writes, “now with great joy, that Ho- 
ly Scripture is abundantly distributed 
by Dr. John, to every one who longs 
for the same, without price. My heart 
is now like a lamp without being trim. 
med. Now lentreat you, Rev. Sir, 
will trim it, by giving me an Old and 
New Testament, which I will read to 
the edification and comfort of myself 
and family, and tomy Roman Catholic 
neighbours.” 


Select extracts from 103 petitions. 


S.N. says, he considers the word of 
God as shewing unto men the way of 
salvation, calling them to eternal life, 
and adorning them with the robes of 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ, he 
therefore craves a Bible, and thanks 
God for his mercy, who has put it in- 
to the hearts of the Bible Society at 
Calcutta to bestow the book. 

N. M. schoolmaster, is very desir- 
ous of reading the Old Testament, 
wishes to keep every word of God in 
his heart, in order to get rest to his 
soul; says, he is too poor to buy, but 
if it be givet to him, he will never sell 
it under any necessity whatever, but 
will read it day and night. 

Twariay requests the holy scrip- 
tures, as being necessary for the s:l- 
vation of her own soul, and the souls 
of her household and people, and ren- 
ders a thousand thanks to God, and 
to the honorable society at Calcutta. 

Wodamutter, catechist, says, the 
Old and New Testament, which a 
merciful God has granted by bis di- 
vine servants, through the incitement 
of the Holy Ghost, are living words; 
but he has never had them his own 
property; several times he has bor- 
rowed them from other people, that 
he might have the comfort of reading 
them, being unable to purchase them. 
Now the merciful God, having illumin- 
ated the hearts of the Bible Society 
to place the scriptures for charity 
without price, he prays to God for the 
society on account of this beneficial 
act, andto Mr. Kohlhoff to get for 
him the heavenly blessing, 

D. N. says, the divine word is more 
precious than riches, gold, silver, of 
gems; but he has never had the book 
which shews the good way; asks for a 
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New Testament, which he will hold as 
a lamp to his feet and a light to his 
path all the days of his life, and will 
read and study it, and walk according 
to the manner which it directs, 

N. A. catechist, represents that 
when his father was a catechist he re- 
ceived from the Rev. Mr. Swartz a 
Bible, but his house being afterwards 
burnt down, it was lost; therefore re- 
quests to be favored with an Old and 
New Testament. 

P. A. says, the holy scriptures a- 
waken every one to piety and good 
works; heis athirst forthem. On re- 
ceiving them he shail pray the Lord 
God to bless the society according to 
his promise in the words of his proph- 
et, Daniel xii 3. ‘‘They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever.” 

The address of seventy-five chil- 
dren of the free school of Kananda- 
gudi. After thankful acknowledg- 
ments for the benefits derived from 
the institution, they add:—*‘Moreo- 
ver, worthy father, your petitioners 
are much rejoiced by the benevolence 
of the gentlemen of the Calcutta Bi- 
ble Society, who have granted them 
the ripened spiritual fruits, viz. six 
Old Testaments, and five books, each 
containing the four Gospels. These 
books they will use as the weapons of 
the Saviour for the destruction of Sa- 
tan’s kingdom; and they pray that 
God may fulfil the promise which he 
has made in the Gospel to these 
charitable gentlemen, viz. “Who- 
soever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, verily 
Isay unto you, he shall inno wise 
lose his reward.” 


Address from the Finnish Bible Society 
to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

Abo, Dec. 30, 1812. 


From the period at which the dark- 
ness of Popery was dispelled, and the 
pure light of heavenly doctrine be- 
gan to shine upon the inhabitants of 
Finland, it has been the anxious care 
of the ministers of our church to pro- 


vide, that the oracles of divine 
truth, or at least the principal parts 
of them, in the vernacular language 
of the country, might be put into the 
hands of the people. But from vari- 
ous difficulties and delays, the whole 
Bible did not appear in the Finnish 
language until a century after the re- 
formation; and partly from the pov- 
erty of the majority of our citizens, 
partly from the low state of printing 
among us, copies of the scriptures 
have been and continue to be, much 
fewer than the wants of the people 
require, and sell at an exorbitant 
price. This scarcity of that most val- 
uable and truly divine book, particu- 
larly as affecting the lower classes of 
the people, has been a source of grief 
to all who professed to regsrd the 
Gospel of Christ as the only effica- 
cious instrument of salvaticn. But 
they grieved in vain, till that sincere 
and ardent zeal for aiding and pro- 
moting the christian religion, which 
had long ago led you to offer spon- 
taneously assistance to many nations 
of Europe, A’sia, and America, mov- 
ed you to exercise the same gratui- 
tous liberality towards our nation. We 
have duly received your donation of 
£550. This gift, augmented by the 
munificent grant from his Imperial 
Majesty, of 5000 rubles from his pri- 
vate purse, and a considerable corn- 
rent for five years from the public 
Treasury, and still further increased 
by the contributions of private indi- 
viduals, will enable us, by employing 
the modern expedient of standing 
types, to reduce the expense to the 
purchasers, and provide a periodical 
supply of copies for many generations. 
Thus will the Sacred Oracles, either 
by gift or very reduced price, be 
brought within the reach of the poor- 
est cottager; and our children’s chil- 
dren be illuminated by that word of 
salvation, which God hath promised 
shall endure forever. 

For this so great, so pious a service 
done to christianity, and particular- 
fy to Finland, accept our bounden 
and heart felt thanks; and be assured 
that the memory of it will remain with 
us forever, 
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Society for propagating the gos- 
pel among the Indians and oth- 
ers in North America. 


From the appendix tothe Anni- 
versary Sermon delivered Nov. 4th, 
1813, by the Rev. Mr. Bates, the 
following particulars are selected. 

The act of incorporation provides, 
that the whole number of the Society 


shall at no time exceed fifty mem- 
bers. 


Officers elected May 18153. 


His Honor William Phillips, Esq. 
President. 

Rev. John Lathrop, pv. v» Vice Pres- 
edent. . 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, v. pv. Secretary. 

Rev. William E. Channing, Assis- 
tant Secretary. : 

Mr. Samuel H. Walley, 7reasurer. 

Mr. Josiah Salisbury, Vice Trea- 
ourer. 

Select Committees 

Samuel Salisbury, Esq. 

Alden Bradford, Esq. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes. 

Rev. Jedidiah Morse, p. p. 

Mr. James White, 

With the President, Secretary, and 
‘Treasurer. 

The amount of the funds of the So- 
ciety are stated to be $23808 39. 


Of this sum $8861 56 is considered” 


as the donation of John Alford, Esq. 
the income to be appropriated exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the Indians. 
$500 was presented to the Society in 
July last by His Honor William Piil- 
lips, Esq. 

Collection in Chauncey Place on 
the 4th of November, 1813, $186 40. 

Received from an absent member 
on the 6th of Nov. $10. 

Twenty nine months missionary 
service was performed for the Society 
in the course of the last year. $200 
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was granted for the support of schools 
in Esisworth and Jackson, For min. 
istry in Pownal, $50. Charlestown, 
R. I. $100. 


Indians. 


Stockbridge. The stated mission of 
the Rev. Mr. Sargent at New Stock- 
bridge has been maintained as usual, 

Narragansets. ‘Lhe grant made by 
the Society for the erection of a 
school house for the Indians has 
been faithfully applied to that pur- 
pose. 

[Other articles are omitted for want 
of room. } 


Obituary. 


Diep at Thetford, Vermont, Rev. 
Benjamin Wuite, pastor of a 
church in Wells, District of Maine. 

At Belchertown, Rev. Justus 
Forwarp, aged 84, Senior Pastor 
of the church in that town. 


Ordinations. 


Arxizt 13, 1814, Rev. Samuel 
Sewall, as Pastor of the church in 
Burlington, Massachusetts. _Intro- 
ductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Bartlett 
of Marblehead; Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Ware; ordaining prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Holmes of Cambridge; Charge by 
Rev. Pres. Kirkland; Right Hand by 
Rev. Mr. Allen of Chelmsford; con- 
cluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Ripley of 
Waltham. 

April 20, 1814, Rev John White, 
as Pastor of the thitd parish in 
Dedham. Introductory prayer by 
Rev. Prof. Ware; Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Ripley of Concord; ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Pres. Kirkland; charge 
by Rev. Mr Morey of Walpole; 
Right Hand by Rev. Mr. Bates of 
Dedham; concluding prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Thacher of Boston. 
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Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Rev. Mr. Leonard, Boston. 

Mr. William Popkin, Malden, 

Mr. Ed. W. Andrews, Newbury-port. 
Mr. Joseph Field, Boston. 

Mr. Lemuel Capen, Cambridge. 


Mr. John E. Abbot, Boston. 
Mr. Joseph Haven, Cambridge. 
Mr. David Damon, do 

Mr. Hiram Weston, do. 





